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THE LONELY, HIGHER REACHES 


OF ADULT EDUCATION 


ONCE upon a time Americans looked at the 2,977,128 
square miles of real estate they had taken by horse and 
wagon, and they said to themselves, “We should be 
able to go places in all this space at high speeds.” 
For anybody who could meet this demand the rewards 
were great, and they were in cash. So 227,244 miles 
Some were still dissatisfied. 
“Why can’t we go wherever we wish at high speeds?” 
There were cash prizes for this, too, and so came 41,- 
151,326 licensed automotive vehicles and 3,009,617 
miles of improved roads. The human race with a 
primeval envy of the birds had always asked, “Why 
can’t we fly where we wish to go?” And the air- 
plane became available for people in a hurry, fly- 
ing 338,216,783 revenue miles a year. People also 
detested loneliness and said, “We want to be able to 
hear, see, talk with, and read about other people no 
matter how far away they may be.” Behold, the 34,- 
867,000 telephones, 1,781 daily newspapers, 81,000,000 
radio sets, 3,250,000 television sets—and never mind 
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whether anybody has anything important to say to 
anybody else. 

Another thing people wanted was higher education, 
because it was said and proved, post hoc, that the 
“educated” won better jobs and more money? for the 


gadgets of the good life. So Americans put nine bil- 


lion dollars in plant, equipment, and endowment into 


higher education,’ gave it another billion a year for 

1 Sources of figures in this paragraph are, respectively, 
3ureau of the Census (land area excluding inland water 
1940); The Railway Gazette, London, England (railway 
mileage, 1949); Bureau of Public Roads (vehicles, 1948, 
road mileage, 1947); Air Transport Association of 
America (revenue miles, 1948) ; American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company (telephones, 1948) ; Audit Bureau of 
Cireulations (newspapers, 1949); Radio and Television 
Retailing (radio and television sets, 1949). World Al- 
manac 1950, 129, 646, 647, 651, 759, 622, 536, 755. 

2S. E. Harris. ‘‘The Market for College Graduates’’ 
(Harvard, 1949), 117-129. 

3 Computed in replacement value, 1947 dollars, from 
the President ’s Commission on Higher Education, Report, 
Vol. 5, Financing Higher Education (Harper, 1947), 
18-22 
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operations,‘ and demanded a quick, easy, warm, pow- 
erful, well-packaged education that would get them 
3ut the educators have been far behind the 
manufacturers and the technicians. Even for a bil- 
lion a year, they have been unable to produce for the 
market a guaranteed general education, or even one 
that is round, firm, fully packed, and easy on the draw. 
Doubtless, large rewards in money await the educator 
It is not that 


ahead. 


who can do it, but there are no takers. 

They have failed. 
Learning is hard work. It is done mostly with 
It is a process of inquiry, writing, 


they have not tried. 


books, not magic. 
discussion among people who are reading books. To 
this hard work the university instructor can only give 
a perspective, a direction, and a standard. Faculties 
cannot “educate” anybody. Everybody has to do that 
for himself. Education is one of the few really free, 
private enterprises left in the world. This is why 
universities and colleges cannot hand out an education, 
model 1950, like an automobile. They can make the 
motions and accept the fees, but the education never 
gets across the counter by these transactions alone. 
The best the colleges and universities can do is to 
set up 1950 conditions for learning. They can keep 
the libraries open, the professors talking, the deans 
quiet, and the students cornered for brief periods of 
time. 

The Basie Arts program of liberal education for 
adults at Cleveland College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity® sets up the conditions of learning for people 
who want to educate themselves in their spare time. 
There are so few of these people that they can be dealt 
The seminars meet once a week for 
two hours during the academic year from September 
to June. They meet in the evening at a leisurely eight 
o’clock. The place of meeting is a gaunt old building 
that would have been condemned long ago for any 
other than educational and charitable purposes. It 
has external virtues, however. It is situated on the 
Public Square, the focus of Cleveland’s transportation 
facilities. Two libraries are available. One is an 
The other is one of the best 
In the seminars 


with honestly. 


adequate college library. 
public libraries in the ecountry.® 
people can talk to each other about the intellectual 
work they are doing. The instructors are discussion 
leaders, friends, taskmasters, and competent critics. 
The seminars may be taken for credit toward a degree 
or without credit, but each member must be a working 
participant, or depart thence. No refunds. Each 


4 Tbid., 11. 

568 ScHoot AND Society (Sept. 4, 1948), 149; Adult 
Education Journal (Oct., 1948), 161; Time (Aug. 23, 
1948), 71. 

6The Cleveland Public Library. J. H. Pollack. 
Woman’s Home Companion (May, 1950), 35; Greater 
Cleveland (Sept. 15, 1938), 2 (Citizens League of Cleve- 
land). 
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seminar is limited to 30 members—this problem has 





never come up. 

The Basie Arts program, given its aim of liberal 
education, is intensely practical. It introduces sty. 
dents to the “know-how” of the higher learning. 
They learn how competent thinkers think about the 
questions in significant fields of learning and how 
they do productive work in them. The fields are phi- 
losophy, natural science, history and social studies, 
writing, the visual arts, and music. The first step js 
to find out what is a good question. If, for instance, 
we (faculty included) can grasp what is a philosoph- 
ical problem and how competent philosophers dea! 
with such problems, we acquire the essential tools, the 
“know-how,” to continue on our own as adequate stu- 
dents of the subject. In the methods used by the 
human mind in serious inquiry may lie the essential 
wisdom of the race for an age when the scope of al! 
knowledge is so broad and so detailed that no one can 
hope to master it all. We (the faculty) think that 
to grasp the more elementary methods of work, the 
basic arts, of all six significant fields will constitute 
a sound beginning of liberal education which is a life- 
long process and the vocation of civilized man. We 
would not know about this. Nobody is graduated yet, 
and we ourselves, to overstate the case, are half edu- 
cated. 

We have learned much from our public. The first 
lesson was the hardest. We know now that learning 
is not a primary interest of Americans. The primary 
interests are money, security, power, prestige, health, 
love, and entertainment. The dimensions of these in 
terests, like the minds that entertain them, are often 
narrow, shallow, and lightweight. We must begin at 
the point and level of these interests or not begin at 
all. For instance, there is the writing seminar. 

As every English teacher knows, almost everybody 
believes he could write for money if only he had th: 
This is true, but not the whole truth. Writing 
involves the use of words. Behind these words li 
ideas, and behind ideas lies experience. In the ex- 
perience of everyone are materials for articles, plays, 
poetry, novels, and short stories. 

To write them requires using ideas, which is think 
ing. Words must be properly assigned to ideas, which 
is semantics. The words must be composed in sen- 
tences in some unit that has a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. Here we run into logic, grammar, style, 
aesthetic sensibility, and literary convention. 

Writing is a bundle of skills developed through 
hard work and intellectual effort. There is no short 
cut. We either expend the time and effort to learn 
the skills, or our experience, however fascinating and 
unique, never sees light. The art of writing well is 
the central art of the educated, productive person. 


time. 
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The three seminars in writing, one “expository” and 
two “creative,” set up the conditions—the pressure, 
instruction, practice, and guidance—under which any- 


+] 


body who is literate and capable of hard work can 
learn to write intelligibly. Those who can produce 
little or no evidence of writing experience start with 
expository writing. 

The writing seminars have been the most successful, 
probably because writing has been known to pay off 
in money. Over two years, 109 people enrolled in all 
writing seminars, and 53 did satisfactory work. 

We have not had much luck with natural science. 
Most laymen stand in ignorant awe of science, ready 
to resist a glimmer of understanding, much more a 
seminar on the dread subject. Yet some scientific 
judgments are matters of everyday life. 
out his foot to stop a streetcar. The sorry result 
everybody is capable of deducing without experiment 


Nobody puts 


from widely understood hypotheses about mass in 
Most people just call that common sense. 

Everybody understands, when somebody asks him 
the right questions, the simpler aspects of Einstein’s 
celebrated theory of relativity. When you throw a 
cigarette from a moving automobile, it appears to 
travel backwards to the ground, but to a farmer stand- 
ing at one side of the road the same cigarette appears 
to travel forward (with the motion of the ear) to the 
ground. Both are correct, but not absolutely. That 
is easy enough. 


motion. 


Science begins with common sense, but common 
sense is not enough. Scientists have developed meth- 
ods, not commonly apprehended, which are at the hasis 
of every aspect of the modern technology in which 
we live. Understanding these methods is more for- 
midable by reputation than in fact. 

The seminar involves an investigation of the prob- 
lem of the motion of objects as described by scientists 
from Aristotle to Einstein. Toward the end of the 
seminar, attention is directed to the scientific methods 
that have been applied to biological problems of the 
origin and continuity of life. No laboratory work is 
prescribed for seminar members, but laboratory dem- 
onstrations are conducted by the instructor in such a 
manner that the students can observe, discuss, and 
tinker with the equipment. 

On this rather unarduous path we have been able to 
get only 20 people started, and 12 of them fell off the 
sled at Galileo’s inclined plane, or thereabouts. 

In philosophy the attrition was high, but the sur- 
vivors deserve mention in the dispatches. The aim of 
the seminar is unpretentious. It is to catch hold of 
how competent philosophers think, that we may learn 
to do likewise. We do not survey their entire output. 
3y reading, discussing, and writing about problems 
that concern us, we hope to learn something of philo- 
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sophical analysis—enough, perhaps, to recognize the 
philosophical aspects of issues in our own lives and 
to deal with them sensibly if not with technical pro- 
ficiency. Nobody arrives at a “philosophy of life” in 
this brief seminar. That is what most people want 
when they join up, providing it is easy, but they are 
carefully and patiently disillusioned. We keep striv- 
ing toward the beginnings of competence as students 
of philosophy. 

The first year is concerned mainly with problems of 
ethics and politics; in the second year the survivors 
plough into some of the more complex problems of 
logic, the nature of evidence, and the criteria of 
decisions in specific contexts. Of 39 who began in 
two first-year sections, six completed the second, with 
praise from the instructor who is not indiscriminate 
with praise. 
first year, and eight completed it satisfactorily. 


Seventeen others, meanwhile, began the 


In the history seminar we move into the problems 
with Carl Becker’s point that everybody must be his 
own historian, for what we learn from the past is our 
only guide to our present lives and future plans. 
Some of the interpretations historians have placed 
upon human events are read and the merits of their 
ideas discussed. 
stand how historians weave the facts they believe 


The seminar members try to under- 


reliable and the ideas they believe valid into a story 
that somehow becomes authoritative. They try their 
hands at collecting evidence and writing a little his- 
tory on a narrow point. Some attention is given to 
the investigatory problems of the archaeologist, and 
the second year is given over to similar problems 
of the sociologist and the anthropologist. In many a 
discussion along the way, the seminar tries to apply 
this learning to some of the perplexing personal and 
social problems of our own times. The idea, success- 
ful to a surprising degree, is to acquire the habit of 
decision, based whenever possible—and certainly in 
the seminar—on aa inquisitive exploration of the evi- 
dence on all sides. 

Fourteen of the 29 people who started in the first 
year completed the second, and 13 others have started 
the first year. 

We could see no reason why a music seminar should 
not go fairly well. Almost everybody responds to the 
“beat” and the “tunes” of music. We dance to popu- 
lar ballads. We quickly pick up musical-comedy hits. 
We fall readily into the moods of background music 
in the movies. Many spend pleasant, though confess- 
edly unintelligible, evenings at the symphony or the 
opera. 

Behind these simple, ignorant pleasures lies a mag- 
nificent language in which most of us are semi-illit- 
To get some grasp of 
this extraordinary language (hold that metaphor) we 


erates—the language of music. 
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felt that the best thing to do was to look to the prob- 
lems of those who write it—the composers. 

We were disappointed when only 12 people turned 
up for the seminar on music, but they did well. All 
but five stayed with it and did satisfactory work. 

They began with the simplest rhythms and tones. 
Sequences of tones led them to melody. Simultaneous 
tones introduced them to chords and harmony. They 
learned to read elementary musical-staff notation. 
From here the way was clear, but not easy, to the 
study of conventional patterns followed by composers 
and style analysis by historical periods, by nations, by 
composers. Concurrent with these analytical studies, 
they tried their own talents, completing brief melodies 
with freely invented measures of their own and com- 
posing a melody on a given harmonic structure. This 
was calculated to temper and make more modest the 
use of the new weapons of critical attack upon the 
works of other composers. 

The seminar depended heavily upon illustrative 
The leader demonstrated with 
piano and record player. This year a local radio sta- 
tion will devote an evening hour each week to pro- 
grams especially designed for the seminar. These will 
be programed by the instructor and required listening 


materials. seminar 


for the students. 

We never have been able to organize a visual-arts 
seminar. Three persons showed up last year and were 
regretfully given to understand, though not in so 
many words, that the budget would come nearer to a 
balance if the instructor were used for another class 
no brighter but unquestionably bigger. As Henry 
Adams said, the chief problem in education is money.” 

We have some wonderful ideas about the visual-arts 
seminar. There are 1,464,943 people in the Cleveland 
metropolitan area.6 Everyone of them has potential 
sensitivity to form, color, texture, and the emotions 
and moods these can articulate. Yet, accustomed 
ugliness in the world around the city-bred has dulled 
recognition of beauty. We buy 
poorly designed houses, automobiles, furniture, and 
a thousand other gadgets of the American civilization. 
The designers know better than they do, but the sales- 
men tell them not to tamper with consumer taste. 

Sensitivity, critical ability, creative capacity—these 
are human talents that can be rescued and used to 
decide and justify matters of taste. The visual-arts 
seminar will look into the analytical and critical prin- 
ciples involved in simple and complex works of art. 
As the seminar members see examples of such works, 
they may develop some sensitivity and pleasure. To 

7H. Adams. ‘‘Education’’ (Houghton Mifflin, 1918), 
302. 


8 Cleveland Plain Dealer (May 20, 1950), 1. 


even occasional 


This is 


the preliminary figure from E. P. Slabaugh, supervisor 
for U. 8. Census Bureau’s Ohio-Michigan area. 
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make them encounter some of the difficulties in th 
creation of works in the arts and to temper possible 
arrogance as critics, they will try their hands at work; 
By these experiences they may find the 







of their own. 
bases for holding honest and warranted opinions jy 
the fields of the visual arts. 
Well, will anybody buy that? 
we interest a baker’s half-dozen. 
In addition to the seminars are the colloquia. These 
meet once a month on Wednesday evenings. All mem. 
bers of the program and the faculty attend. In 
colloquium a specific problem is raised by the fae. 
ulty, a brief lecture, or a movie. It is the kind of 
problem that would require, for its ultimate solution, 
analysis by experts in several of the fields being ey. 
plored by the seminars. To show how the work in the 
seminars can be applied to the problem, the faculty 
enter into a colloquy, and they are joined by the stu. 


We will be lucky jj 


dents. 

Successful completion of first-year seminars in each 
of the six fields and four advanced seminars leads t 
the Associate in Philosophy degree. Only a minorit; 
A third of the enroll. 
ment are college graduates. More than half have had 
A few have been admitted, 


are interested in the degree. 


some work in college. 
upon interview and psychological testing, though they 
never graduated from high school. As a rule nobody 
is allowed to enter more than one seminar at a tim: 
if he or she is earning a living or keeping house or 
both, except upon demonstrated ability in the program 
itself. The best of the student writing in the seminars 
is published for intramural circulation.? 

The Basie Arts program is a poor thing financially 
but it is the best thing we do in Cleveland in the field 
of adult education. It may be remote from the inter. 
ests of people, but not from their needs. The needs 
are real. The order of their interests is false. Maybe 
honest higher education consists in creating interests. 
Maybe its true function is not to make people content, 
but discontented. Maybe people who are contented 
with the wrong things or good things in the wrong 
order are dangerous. 

Education of what has been fondly called the ma 
ture mind is, no doubt, a great social force, but not 
necessarily upward and onward. A good deal of it 
is leeward and downward with the crowd. The crowi 
wants to be “educated” to get promotions, change jobs 
get more money. The crowd wants to be amused 
The crowd wants to have its pseudo intellectual bump: 
rubbed. We do all these things, too, but we do no 
write about them. We do them to make money t 
keep the Basic Arts program going. 


9 Publications of the School of General Studies, No. ! 
(1949), No. 2 (1950). 
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Shorter Papers. 
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THE ROMANCE OF EXAMINATIONS 


Louis Fo.ey 
Ecole Champlain, Ferrisburg, Vt. 


Ir fell to my lot to be a student in high school at 
the time of a certain innovation in the system of grad- 
ing. At least in our part of the country it was then 
something quite new. The plan was simply that, if a 
student could maintain a high enough average in daily 
or weekly grades in any subject, he was excused from 
final examination in that subject. 
rectly, the required average for this dispensation was 
either 90 or 95. No doubt the theory back of the 
scheme was that it would furnish added incentive, 


If I remember cor- 


stronger “motivation,” for doing well with one’s les- 
sons day by day. 

There were some of us who did not find it too diffi- 
cult, in some of our subjects at least, to keep up the 
required daily rating, as we might have done anyhow. 
For a young person of moderate intelligence, with the 
experience of rather thorough previous schooling and 
a home background which provides opportunity and 
encouragement for regular study, it is fairly easy to 
Then there 
is amomentum about it, in more ways than one. The 


make a good showing in class every day. 


main thing, no doubt, is the formation of regular 
habits, so that faithful application to each day’s home- 
work, as it comes along, becomes a matter of course. 
Then naturally the class periods aré more interesting 
and meaningful. Your mind is free to pay attention, 
instead of being handicapped by a struggle to recall 
what you should already know but have only half 
learned. In time, were it not for the moral danger 
of disrupting your habits, you might neglect your 
preparation once in a while and make up for it by 
close attention in class. Nor is that all. Before long 
you will have acquired a reputation for dependability 
in taking care of assignments; your teachers will be 
inclined to assume that you, at any rate, have studied 
the lesson, whether some others have done so or not. 
They will be likely to give you the benefit of any 
doubt, and since there must always be a subjective 
element somewhere in the assigning of grades, chances 
are that now and then you may receive a better mark 
than at the moment you really deserve. 

Inevitably the situation varies with different sub- 
jects. In a good share of them, however, if one has 
an accurate memory for details recently encountered, 
it is not hard for a certain kind of mentality to re- 
member a given lesson well enough to make a good 
showing on it the next day, without having thoroughly 
understood or assimilated it. The material has merely 
been lodged temporarily in consciousness like a tran- 





sient guest in a hotel, who is forgotten tomorrow when 
another stranger replaces him. It is not a matter of 
acquiring something that will be a part of your mental 
equipment from then on. 

Passing a “final” examination may well eall for a 
sort of ability more important than what is needed in 
order to keep up from day to day. It means not 
merely that you must be able to recall promptly this 
or that detail of a body of information, but that you 
have become aware of relationships of details with 
each other, that you have achieved a fairly intelligent 
conception of the material as a whole. It means, too, 
that you must be able to exercise generalship over the 
resources at your command. In a limited period it 
is necessary to avoid wasting time. When you are 
“blocked” for the moment in trying to answer a given 
question, you will leave space for it and go on to an- 
other that you know you can handle, serene in the 
hope that what you lack for the previous question will 
presently come to mind. You will not sit idly doodling 
indefinitely, waiting blankly for “inspiration,” while 
you neglect other parts which you could be dispatch- 
ing at once, but for which at the end, alas, you no 
longer have time. 

I once heard a French teacher remark, with what 
seemed to me a good deal of wisdom: Tovt examen est 
un examen moral. Of course moral does not mean 
what we call “moral” in English; it has rather to do 
with what (curiously twisting the grammar of French 
words) we call “morale.” To meet an examination, 
obviously the possession of relevant knowledge is in- 
dispensable, but that alone does not suffice. If the 
examination is really a good one, it will oblige us not 
simply to “know” something but to use what we know, 
to apply it in a situation not hitherto altogether fa- 
And in an examination we are “on our own” 
to a degree not matched in any “classroom discussion,” 
where we may have various stimuli or half-promptings 


to help us along. 


, 


miliar. 


Now is it not reasonable to believe that a young 
pupil should have opportunity for practice and ex- 
perience in the taking of examinations? Should he 
not be becoming conditioned to what he will certainly 
have to face later, instead of putting off the evil day 
and allowing a normal exercise to assume a false fear- 
someness of the unknown? For, if he continues his 
studies, he will have to pass a long series of examina- 
tions the results of which will be weighed imperson- 
ally with inereasing seriousness. Moreover, it seems 
bad psychology to excuse him from being examined 
in a subject in which he has kept up a high average. 
The only justification for such dispensation is the as- 
sumption that of course he could pass it if it were 
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required. In that case, surely it is something that he to catch them off base, whereas surely any conscijep. 


ought to go through if only for the encouragement of 
success, a morale-builder that most of us need rather 
often. He will be getting confidence while the getting 
is good and so be preparing himself gradually for the 
harder occasions which will call for more strenuous 
and sustained effort. 

Excusing high-school pupils from examinations, be- 
cause of their maintaining high average grades, seems 
to imply an unfortunate, and in fact quite unrealistic, 
attitude toward examinations in general. It is as if 
they were supposed to be a sort of penalty, a punish- 
ment for not having done better work during the term. 
On the contrary, they ought to be held up as an op- 


’ a chance to show what one 


portunity, a “challenge,’ 
Imagine a football coach saying to a member 
“Bill, you’ve been out to practice regu- 
So we 


can do. 
of his squad: 
larly every night, and you’ve been doing fine. 
won’t ask you to play in the game on Saturday.” 
Could anything sound more idiotic? Yet after all is 
that a too-far-fetched analogy to excusing pupils from 
examinations on account of their high-grade daily 
work? 

It is a commonplace to say that the attitude or 
mind-set with which we approach anything may make 
all the difference in the world as to how we go through 
with it. Now, if he only thinks so, a pupil can al- 
ways go to meet an examination in a spirit of high 
adventure. Of course he will feel a certain nervous- 
ness about it, and he should; otherwise he can hardly 
be “keyed up” to do his best. A real adventure— 
and it is one—could not be an adventure without an 
element of danger, a certain risk, even a considerable 
possibility of unfavorable outcome. Otherwise it 
would not be interesting, it would not be “fun.” And 
while, no doubt, the result will depend mainly upon 
the pupil’s knowledge and ability, which it will fairly 
well represent, yet there is room for at least a little 
luck, good or bad, so that it has some of the excite- 
ment of a game of chance. One might say that if a 
person does not want to take an examination, if, de- 
spite some trepidation, at bottom he does not welcome 
the occasion of definite demonstration, then his sup- 
posed acquisitions may well be somewhat suspect. 

A good many high-school graduates enter college 
without having any very clear notion of the right way 
to prepare for the examinations which they begin to 
see looming up ahead. Certainly it need not be pre- 
tended that there is just one “right way,” but there 
are some reliable generalizations which the individual 
can conveniently adapt to his particular case. Per- 
haps instructors should take time, more often than 
they apparently do, to give their students a little prac- 
tical advice along this line. It might help to dispel 
the common assumption, on the part of students, that 
a test is a sort of game in which the teacher is trying 


tious teacher would like to see all of his students 4 
ereditably if they only could. 

No doubt they will be most likely to neglect th 
part of the advice which naturally takes first place, 
That is the assurance that the indispensable found. 
tion is day-by-day faithfulness in attending class, pay. 
ing attention, beginning assignments in time to finis) 
them unhurriedly, developing hasty lecture note 
promptly while they are still “warm” and intelligible 
studying lessons not too long at one sitting but yr. 
turning to them often. All this forms the easy 
method; it will probably involve less actual expendi. 
ture of time than imaginary “short-cuts,” and yi] 
furnish the kind of foundation that holds up without 
one’s having to worry too much about it. 

Final preparations, however, on the eve of an ex. 
amination, have their importance also, and few enough 
are the students who handle them wisely. The care. 
less youth, who has neglected his work throughout the 
term, foolishly thinks that he can make up for what 
he has missed by the hectic process of “cramming.” 
The product usually deceives no one but himself, 
Somehow he manages to stuff his mind for the mo. 
ment with a mass of detail which becomes hopelessly 
confused before he can unload it. Then at the zer 
hour he madly fills pages with the sort of answers, 
largely irrelevant to the questions asked, which pro- 
fessors amuse themselves by collecting for purposes 
of humor in after-dinner speeches, until they become 
weary of that hobby and quit bothering to save them 
any more. He turns in the sort of examination paper 
that recalls a remark once made by a great American 
humorist: “It’s better not to know so much than t 
know so many things that aren’t so.” 

Yet even the student who has performed his daily 
tasks assiduously may fail to “use his head” when it 
comes time for last-minute preparations. For one 
thing, he may waste time and wear off his freshness 
in studying what he already knows. Whereas a fev 
minutes’ attentive scanning of textbook table of con- 
tents or notebook section headings would soon bring 
to light the weak spots where a little brushing w 
would serve to revive what has faded and fit it into 
the comprehensive picture. If he does just that, 
chances are that he will be called upon for those very 
things that he had specifically reviewed. Then he wil 
rejoice over his “lucky guess,” not realizing that his 
instructor, knowing pretty well what he was about, 
had simply given the class an opportunity to show 
that they did not know how to study intelligently. 

The real final preparations are mostly a matter 0! 
morale. Suppose you are a student who has an in- 
portant examination coming up the first thing tomor- 
row morning. You have done your work through the 
term as well as you knew how. Already, before dir- 
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ner this evening, you have spent some time in concen- 
tration on the parts of the material that you felt par- 
ticular need of reviewing. What next? Well, you 
mi You might go to a 
movie, provided it does not keep you up too late. In 
short, you stop thinking about this examination busi- 
ness and just let it simmer in the subconscious. You 
cet a good night’s sleep, as completely relaxed as pos- 
sible. In the morning you rise early enough for a 
satisfactory breakfast and careful grooming before 
you start out. Right on time you arrive at the ex- 
amination-hall. You are “all set.” 

How do you feel? Very much like an actor just 
before he steps out from the wings. You are excited, 
a little frightened, but deeper down you have a feel- 
ng of calmness because you think you “have what it 


Now you can be “tense,” 


takes.” as much so as you 
like and profitably, because you did not wear yourself 
out by being futilely so last night. Figuratively at 
least, your chin is up; you are ready for what may 
come. In your chair you assume an alert position, 
somewhat like an athlete’s stance or that of a cat 
watching for a mouse. You are not going to waste a 
minute or let anything get past you. 
be just as thrilling as any sport that you know. And 
that is just why you are going to be essentially calm, 
too. So you will see to it that you finish in time for 
a cold-blooded rereading of all you have written, to 
correct any omissions or blunders that you made be- 
cause your thoughts were racing ahead of your pen. 
You may be able to add the crowning panache that 
will really delight the reader and win a wholehearted 
A-plus. At any rate, you will have done your genu- 
ine best and have nothing to regret. 

Some people might eall the foregoing a romantic 
view of examinations. Indeed I hope it is. In order 
to be romantie and get anywhere with it, one must 
also be practical. At the same time it may be exceed- 
ingly practical to be “romantic,” if by that quality 
we mean a high-hearted venturesomeness in facing an 
uncertain problem, a forthright acceptance of chal- 
lenging opportunity, an eagerness to try what one has 
never exactly done before. Examinations are not 
merely a means of testing a person’s education; they 
are part of the educational process itself. Among 
various other things to be learned from them, students 
should be led to find out that they really are “fun.” 


It is going to 


PERSONALIZING THE COLLEGE 
EXPERIENCE 


Rosert B. Kamu 
Dean of Students, Drake University 


IN recent years there has come into the American 
college scene the student-personnel movement. Much 
has been said on what is meant by “the student-per- 
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sonnel point of view.’ Perhaps the most meaningful 
statements have been made by the American Council 
on Education Committee on Student Personnel Work. 
In 1937 and again in 1949, definitions have been re- 
leased. In the more recent publication, the following 
statement is made: 


The development of students as whole persons inter- 
acting in social] situations is the central concern of stu- 
dent-personnel work and of other agencies of education. 
This emphasis in contemporary education is the essential 
part of the student personnel point of view. 


Actually, the student-personnel point of view in- 
Colleges 
and universities which adhere to such thinking are 


dicates a regard for the student as a whole. 


concerned about the physical, social, emotional, and 
spiritual development of students, as well as the aca- 
demie aspect. 

The 1949 brochure of the American Council on Edu- 
cation Committee on Student Personnel Work lists 
what are generally regarded as prevailing student 


needs. Briefly, they are as follows: 


1. To become oriented to the college environment. 

2. To succeed in studies. 

3. To possess satisfactory living facilities. 

4. To achieve a sense of belonging to the college. 

5. To learn a balanced use of physical capacities. 

6. To progressively understand oneself. 

7. To understand and use one’s emotions. 

8. To develop lively and significant interests. 

9. To understand and contro] one’s financial resources. 

10. To progress toward appropriate vocational goals. 

11. To develop individuality and responsibility. 

12. To discover ethical and spiritual meanings in life. 

13. To learn how to live with others. 

14. To progress toward satisfying and socially accept- 
able sexua] adjustments. 

15. To prepare for satisfying, constructive postcollege 
activity. 

In an effort to meet the needs as above stated, col- 
leges and universities have established programs of 
Various lists of the ele- 
ments of a student-personnel program have been pub- 
lished, including the lists in the 1937 and 1949 ACE 
reports and that of Wrenn and Kamm in 1948. Gen- 
erally, there is need in student-personnel programs for 
the following services : 


student-personnel services. 


1. Interpretive and admission counseling services. 

2. Orientation of new students to the college, as a 
member of the college family. 

3. Diagnostic and counseling services to aid students 
in gaining insight with regard to their educational, 
vocational, and personal adjustment problems. 

4. Physical and mental health services, oriented to 
both the treatment and the educational or preventive as- 
pects. 

5. A housing and foods program, which meets both 
physical and related social needs of students. 





6. A significant and functional program of student 
activities. 

7. An all-university program of functional social and 
recreational affairs. 

8. A remedial program in the areas of speech, reading 
and study skills. 

9. A program of financial aids and part-time employ- 
ment services, and the counseling of students in this area. 

10. A program of full-time placement and follow-up 
services 

11. The maintenance and functional use of student- 
personnel records. 

12. A program of discipline with emphasis on the 
education and rehabilitation of offenders 

13. A well-integrated program of religious activities, 
including both interfaith and denominational activities, 
and meeting needs of both the individual and groups. 

14. A program of orientation and counseling of stu- 
dents from other lands. 

15. Counseling in the area of marriage and the family. 

16. A continuing and systematic program of evaluation 
of the student-personnel program as it relates to the 
goals of the institution. 

17. The application of a knowledge of student needs 
to the curriculum and to the instructional functions of the 


institution. 


The presence of the generalized framework of serv- 
ices, as above listed, on a college campus indicates a 
step in the direction of meeting student needs. Such 
a program in and of itself, however, can be cold and 
fail actually to reach students. Unless special efforts 
are made to personalize activities, with sympathetic 
and understanding staff members actually reaching 
students as individuals of varying attitudes, needs, 
and problems, the above will accomplish little. 
Throughout the whole of the student-personnel pro- 
gram is the need for personalizing all contacts and 
relations with students. Criticisms of the student- 
personnel program have come, and in some cases jus- 
tifiably so, because of an all too great interest on the 
part of administrators for the improvement of struc- 
ture and administrative organization, rather than im- 
provement of actual service to students. 

There are many opportunities in the college scene to 
personalize the college experience. Perhaps one of 
the finest opportunities comes in the area of the fac- 
ulty advisory or teacher-counselor program. The 
value of this aspect of student-personnel programs 
cannot be overlooked, for it is the teacher-counselor, 
rather than the professionally trained counselor, who 
has contact with the student day after day and who 
ean more readily be of help. 

There are variously organized teacher-counselor pro- 
grams. At some institutions released time is given for 
selected members of the faculty to serve as teacher- 
counselors. At other institutions (and probably the 
more common practice) it is expected that all members 
If, in either 


of the faculty counsel with students. 
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system, teacher-counselors possess and demonstrate a 
concern for and interest in student welfare, they y 
undoubtedly accomplish much in personalizing studen; 


experiences. It is important, of course, that teacher 
counselors recognize their limitations in the area 0; 
professional counseling and that whatever help j; 
given by them be limited to those areas in which th 
are qualified to counsel. Teacher-counselors should } 
encouraged to refer eases in need of professional hel 
to the specialized counseling and testing services , 
eampus. Briefly, however, limitations of specialize; 
training and the recognition of such on the parts 
teacher-counselors do not deny them the opportunit 
to demonstrate a real interest in the student and t 
give individualized and personalized attention, to | 
followed if need be by the services of profession: 
counselors. 

A second area which affords excellent opportunit 
for personalized attention is the organized house cou 
seling program. Even more than is true with t 
teacher-counselor, the resident counselor in a dorn 
tory or fraternity house ean observe and work close! 
with students. The alert resident counselor will ma! 
use of his many opportunities to aid individuals as 
lives with them from day to day. 

An excellent opportunity for personalizing servic 
is provided prior to, and during, the new-student or 
entation period. The technique of the use of select: 
upperclassmen to serve as “big brothers” and “bi 
sisters” (or who more professionally might be referre 
to as “orientation counselors”) has been in use { 
years on some American campuses. The fact that a: 
upperclass student takes an interest in the new student 
is often helpful in making the new arrival feel : 
home. The practice of having orientation counselors 
correspond with potential students, prior to their ar 
rival on campus, is helpful. Likewise, a letter of wel 
come from some administrator (as the dean of stu- 
dents) to all probable new students is another tech- 
nique. Personal invitations to visit the campus ani 
conducted tours prior to the actual organized nev- 
student orientation program are also valuable. Th 
provision of opportunities to meet and to visit with 
members of the faculty and administration in th 
early days after one’s arrival on campus likewise cat 
supplement the usual orientation activities of healt! 
examinations, psychological testing, religious activi 
ties, library tours, and receptions. 

With regard to orientation, it is well to remember 
that organized programs are needed for those nev 
students arriving at the beginning of the winter 
spring, and summer sessions, as well as fur the tradi: 
tionally large fall group. On many campuses, plan: 
are made only for the fall students. 

Still another technique, found more often on smalle! 
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eampuses, but which need not be limited to such, is the 
program of faculty open houses for new students. 
Actually, if some office on campus can assume the 
responsibility to make arrangements for such open 
houses, the size of the university need not be a decid- 
ing factor. Of course, the project is greater if the 
new student group numbers five thousand, rather than 
one hundred, let us say. It is the opinion of the 
writer, however, that the extra effort needed on larger 
eampuses is worth while. 

An early step in planning a program of faculty 
open houses is to survey the staff members with regard 
to their willingness to participate in such a program. 
Those staff members interested should be asked to in- 
dicate the number of students to be invited. In some 
campus situations, teacher-counselors may wish to par- 
ticipate and invite their own counselees for an evening. 
On other campuses it might be better to have the ap- 
propriate number of new students assigned arbitrarily 
Actually, the 
matter of handling invitations and the means of secur- 


to each participating faculty member. 


ing a complete coverage of new students can be worked 
out in a number of different manners, depending upon 
each individual campus situation. 

All too often a student is forgotten once he has gone 
through the program of new-student orientation. Stu- 
dents come back at the beginnings of their sophomore, 
junior, and senior years and are regarded as com- 
pletely oriented and adjusted. Actually, little, if any, 
attention is paid to them, except that they pay their 
tuition and become officially listed in the campus di- 
rectory. A technique valuable in reassuring the up- 
perclassmen of the institution’s interest in them is a 
personal letter to all returning students at the be- 
ginning of the year. As is the case with the faculty 
open houses, such a project can be overwhelming for 
larger institutions. However, there are ways of cur- 
tailing the amount of work. By multigraphing, letters 
ean be produced which have an “original” appearance. 
A name plate can be made for the signature of the 
administrative officer sending out the letters, sparing 


Reborts... 
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him the work of signing many letters. The salutation 
of the letters should be typed individually and such 
ean be done with a minimum of work. To begin the 
letter as “Dear John” or “Dear Mary,” rather than 
as “Dear Mr. Smith” or “Dear Miss Jones,” is reeom- 
mended, if the letter is to be accepted by students as 
a personal one. Such matters as a statement of the 
institution’s interest in the welfare of each individual 
student, an introduction to student-personnel officers, 
as well as an invitation to visit teacher-counselors, 
might be ineluded in the letter. Other matters per- 
taining to and of importance to students might well 
be discussed personally. 

Letters to students at Christmas time and at the end 
of the year, when most students are either graduating 
or leaving the campus for a three-month period, ean 
do much to improve student-staff relations and to per- 
Such letters might 
well appear in the college newspaper or through what- 


sonalize the college experience. 


ever other channels of communication the campus may 

have. It is, of course, desirable that as many students 

as possible be reached, and all means available to ae- 
ecomplish such should be utilized. 

A Christmas card from the office of the dean of 
students to all organized groups on campus might also 
be utilized. 

Undoubtedly there are other techniques which are 
used on campuses about the country that are helpful 
in reaching.students and personalizing their experi- 
ences. The writer finds that the above mentioned are 
valuable and that they, along with the more formally 
organized elements of the student-personnel program, 
serve to make for a more personalized college experi- 
ence for students. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF UNIVERSITIES IN 
THE TRAINING OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Francis E. Rey 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


PRESENT trends in education make a study of the 
quality and background of future college teachers 
necessary. Due to the postwar rise in college enroll- 
ments, the usual channels of supply of college teachers 
have had to increase their output. The President’s 


Commission on Higher Edueation has predicted that 
college faculties will be increased to approximately 
350,000 by 1960. The forecasts made by this commis- 
sion make it necessary for educators to view their part 
in the situation. Leaders in higher education have a 
definite responsibilty in training proper personnel for 
college teaching. 

Institutions involved in the preparation of college 
teachers have a double responsibility. First, reeogni- 


tion of the demand for college teachers; and second, 
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selection of qualified personnel and provision for ade- 
quate and proper training. The large universities 
have the major responsibility of providing trained 
personnel to meet this demand. This is a duty both 
to the students and to future employing institutions. 
Careful analysis is needed to determine the approxi- 
mate needs of the various subject fields for teachers. 
This analysis should be compared with a study of 
present students in training for college work and the 
results used in advising trainees. 

Various factors are important in discussing the sec- 
ond duty mentioned, the training of future college 
teachers. Adequate educational preparation com- 
prises two or three years beyond the bachelor’s de- 
gree, which leads to the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. A more important part of the total training, 
however, is the kind and length of vocational experi- 
ences that candidates have had. The duties of college 
teachers extend beyond the classroom. Important 
help is given in outside conferences and by advice to 
students individually. In order to be helpful in these 
matters, it is necessary to have experiences that per- 
mit an understanding of various problems and a 
mature outlook on life situations. 

All vocational experience is helpful for the future 
college teacher. Of primary concern is previous 
training in similar situations, such as teaching experi- 
ence. It is expected that the majority of those study- 
ing for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy have pre- 
viously taught. This experience is usually obtained 
at the secondary-school or college level. It is a re- 
sponsibility of teacher-education institutions to pro- 
vide opportunities for obtaining experience either as 
teaching fellows or as instructors under supervision. 
This aspect of the training of college teachers has 


ike oe 





been neglected in the past. Owing to this neglect new 
teachers are faced with their own adjustment in a 
position while trying to meet their instructional and 
out-of-class obligations. 

The writer has observed a more obvious neglect in 
regard to administrative and curricular duties. Teach- 
ing fellows should have an opportunity to participate 
actively at faculty meetings. It is desirable that 
college administrative decisons be made democrati- 
cally. This can be done only if the personnel taking 
college positions have had an opportunity to partici- 
pate in such activities. 

Certain data in reference to these issues are availa- 
ble from a recent study made at the University of 
Michigan. Some of the results of this survey of one 
fifth of the doctoral candidates are: (1) 74 per cent 
of the sample expect to follow a college teaching 
career; (2) 68 per cent have had teaching experience; 
and (3) 24 per cent have had no vocational experi- 
ence of any kind. These figures provide bases for 
deliberate consideration of the supply and training of 
college teachers. A careful breakdown of these figures 
according to subject fields provides the necessary data 
needed for the desired analysis. The data presented 
here concern only one university in one section of the 
country. Similar studies should be made elsewhere to 
determine the over-all national situation. 

In reviewing the problem two issues stand out: (1) 
Are teacher-education institutions meeting the de- 
mands in this field? (2) Are trainees provided with 
adequate opportunities for self-growth, both educa- 
tionally and vocationally? These questions must be 
answered by educators in the field. Investigations 
should be undertaken that will provide data to be 
used as bases for these answers. 





DEMOCRATIC REORIENTATION IN 
OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 

UNDOUBTEDLY one of the most serious tasks that 
faced the victorious allies in the postwar period was 
to reorientate the former enemy peoples in the direc- 
tion of democracy. The task, undertaken in Germany 
and Japan immediately after occupation, was in a 
sense simpler in Japan where the American control 
is supreme. Germany, however, is subjected to four 
different controls in each of the four zones, and each 
of the controlling powers has its own type of edu- 
cation which it seeks to establish within its own area. 
To carry out the programs of educational and ideolog- 
ical reorientation each power has sent groups of its 
own teachers to carry on this missionary endeavor. 
It is difficult to discover whether the efforts at re- 


orientation are meeting with success. All that can 
be conjectured at the present time is that, when, if 
ever, there again emerges a united Germany, a new 
system of education, different from any of the four 
now current in the four zones, will be established. 
History in this matter of cultural domination re- 
peats itself. Every conquering power in the past 
century or so has sought to impose its pattern of edu- 
cation on the conquered and rarely with suecess—wit- 
ness Poland, Czechoslovakia, Alsace-Lorraine, India, 
and the colonies of every suzerain power. Nor has 
the well-intentioned undertaking of giving Puerto 
Rico and the Philippines the best that the United 
States had—her educational system—met with com- 
plete success, as may be gathered from the several 
surveys that have been made. Many Latin-American 
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countries have from time to time invited missions to 
reorganize their educational systems in whole or in 
part, but there is only one example where a reform 
became deeply rooted, and that was because the mem- 
bers of the mission remained for the rest of their lives 
in the country to which they had been invited. 

The democratic reorientation of a nation cannot be 
produced by talking about democracy. That has been 
accepted as a principle for American education. Liv- 
ing the ways of democracy has been accepted as more 
likely to be successful than book learning about the 
ideals and theories of democracy. And yet what has 
been accepted in this country is ignored, and pro- 
fessors and teachers are sent abroad to talk about 
democracy to people of an entirely different culture. 
The same amount of money devoted to bringing 
selected groups of intelligent and reliable members 
from the oceupied countries to the United States not 
for short good-will tours but actually to see how the 
ways of living democracy work would yield far better 
results in the long run than any number of American 
teachers sent abroad. 

A Chinese, when he had compl::ted a Ph.D. thesis 
on education in England, France, Germany, and the 
United States, was asked which system he would adopt 
for China. His answer was quick and to the point, 
“None of them,” he said, “China must have a Chinese 
system.”—I. L. K. 


REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 
COMMITTEE AT.M.I.T. 


THE Committee on Educational Survey, appointed 
in 1947, to review the state of education at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has published its 
report which recommends the “full acceptance of a 
broader educational mission involving concepts of a 
university with new but limited objectives that call 
for pioneering and leadership.” The recommenda- 
tions of the committee call for new experiments in 
education and new exploration into the unknown in- 
volving vision and leadership of a high order, not only 
in engineering, but in the natural sciences, the humani- 
ties, and the social sciences, as well as in architecture 
and city planning. In the movement to extend educa- 
tional opportunities individuality must not be stified; 
the gifted mind should be discerned and special talents 
fostered. Referring to the problems arising out of 
the enormous expansion in recent years the committee 
believes that the size of the institute should be limited 
by its ability to attract high-caliber students. 

On the organization of undergraduate education at 
M.I.T. the committee recommends the adoption as a 
basie policy of the principle that the primary objec- 
tives are general ones of developing intellectual power 
rather than accumulation of information and sensi- 
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tivity to a variety of values and broad understanding 
of nature and man rather than specifie competence 
in a narrow field. The detailed content in the sub- 
jects of instruction should be reduced and the em- 
phasis increased on fundamental principles and on the 
development of powers of judgment and discernment. 
Instruction in the humanities and social sciences 
should be fortified by the provision of more time for 
them. All instruction should have both professional 
and general objectives and all parts of education 
should contribute to both ends on the principle that 


all education should prepare men for social responsibility ; 
all education should concern itself with ends as well as 
means, with value as well as technique. We reject the 
view that there is one particular curriculum suitable to 
prepare men to be the leaders of society and another 
distinct type suitable for specialists in techniques who 
are to be the servants of the policy makers. 


A COURSE IN “TEACHING TEACHERS” 
AT MIAMI UNIVERSITY 

C. W. KREGER, executive vice-president, Miami Uni- 
vercity (Oxford, Ohio), reported on October 12 that 
the college had set up an informal seminar for gradu- 
ate assistants and instruetors who have had no pre- 
vious teaching experience, but whose superior under- 
graduate records indicate that they have especial 
qualifications as teachers of freshman classes. The 
seminar in “teaching teachers” will meet one to two 
hours in alternate weeks and will call upon older mem- 
bers of the faculty to answer some of the group’s 
problems. The selection of students for the course 
is based upon good emotional control, at least a B 
average, deep interest in other people, real interest 
in the major subject, possession of intellectual curi- 
osity, and social and community interests. Members 
of the group will be encouraged to visit the classes 
of older and more experienced teachers to observe 
their methods and procedures. 

The establishment of the seminar is in line with 
action taken at the Chicago Conference on the Prepa- 
ration of Teachers and will help in providing a back- 
log of teachers for the latter part of the 1950’s when 
college and universities will again experience a great 
upsurge in enrollments. 


ESTIMATES OF ENROLLMENTS FOR THE 
SCHOLASTIC YEAR 1950-51 

Tue Office of Education, FSA, has issued a state- 
ment in which it is estimated that 32,908,000 children 
and young people will be enrolled in all types of 
schools and colleges—public, private, and parochial— 
during the scholastic year that has just opened. The 
elementary schools will enroll 23,686,000 pupils, or a 
million more than last year; secondary-school enroll- 
ment is estimated at 6,142,000 pupils; the number of 
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students in institutions of higher education, including 
public and private colleges and universities, profes- 
sional schools, normal schools, and junior colleges, 
will be 2,700,000, or 50,000 fewer than in the previous 
year. 

The need for school buildings is greater than ever, 
and thousands of children will attend overcrowded and 
makeshift classes for this year and for several years 
ahead. Large numbers will be taught on a half-ses- 
sion plan, and thousands of others will be in buildings 
that may be insanitary and unsafe. According to 
the Office of Education, fire takes a daily toll of 10 
children in the United States. 

The announcement stated that by 1957 there will 
be a 10-year increase of more than 10,000,000 pupils 
in all elementary and secondary schools—publie, pri- 
vate, and parochial—pointing to a national need of 


Notes ad News 








400,000 teachers more than in 1947. This year 90,000 
teachers above the number now teaching will be needed 
in the elementary schools. The need will be met in 
part from the 36,000 students with some preparation 
in elementary-school teaching. The college supply of 
persons prepared to teach in secondary schools will 
be 85,000 to fill an estimated need of 25,000 high- 
school teachers in 1950-51. 

About 28,000 students from other countries will 
study in American colleges and universities, and more 
than 15,000 American students are expected to attend 
colleges and universities abroad. Under the exchange 
plan about 200 American teachers will exchange posi- 
tions with teachers in the United Kingdom, France, 
Canada, New Zealand, Burma, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
The Philippine Republic, The Netherlands, India, 


Egypt, and Iran. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 


week ending October 16: 19. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Robert H. Sweeney, C.S.C., vice- 
president, University of Portland (Ore.), has been 
named to the presidency and has been succeeded by 
the Reverend William S. Seanlon, C.S.C., formerly 
professor of philosophy, University of Notre Dame 


(Ind.). 


The Reverend John J. Kelly, O.S.A., formerly dean 
of men, Augustinian College of the Merrimack Valley 
(Andover, Mass.), has assumed new duties as presi- 
dent, Catholie University of Saint Thomas of Villa- 
nueva (Havana, Cuba). The Reverend Joseph P. 
Murray, 0.S.A., a member of the faculty of language, 
has succeeded Father Kelly. 


Allan P. Colburn, acting president, University of 
Delaware, will assume the newly created post of pro- 
vost, November 1, when John A. Perkins takes over 
the duties of the presidency, as reported in ScHOoL 
AND Society, October 14. 


The Reverend John W. Kelly, S.J., formerly director 
of alumni relations, Fordham University Preparatory 
School, has assumed new duties as dean of the uni- 
versity’s School of Education. The department of 
chemistry announces two new appointments: Norman 
QO. Smith, formerly of the University of Manitoba 


(Canada), as associate professor of physical chem- 
istry, and M. J. McGuinness, Jr., former research 
chemist for E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
assistant professor of chemistry. 


Leroy Archer Campbell, whose appointment as 
headmaster, Worcester (Mass.) Academy, was re- 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, December 12, 1942, 
has been appointed to the staff of Emerson School 
for Boys (Exeter, N. H.). 


George A. Prescott, formerly graduate assistant and 
teaching fellow, School of Education, Boston Univer- 
sity, has been appointed to the division of test re- 
search and service, World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson 5, N. Y. 


The Reverend Douglas R. MacLaury, president, 
Canterbury College (Danville, Ind.), has reported to 
the Board of Governors that he will resign on No- 
vember 1. The resignation has been accepted, but to 
date no successor has been announced. 


Charles W. Hunt, president, State Teachers College 
(Oneonta, N. Y.), will retire on January 31, 1951, 
after 18 years of service. 


Robert Colley Granberry, president, Limestone Col- 
lege (Gaffney, S. Car.), will retire at the close of the 
academic year after 28 years of service. 


Arthur Raymond Mead, professor of student teach- 
ing and director of educational research, University 
of Florida, who was retired last June, has been de- 
voting his time to speaking engagements and con- 
sultant services. During the summer he participated 
in workshops in elementary-school education and 
teacher education in Alabama, Arkansas, North Caro- 
lina, and Ohio. 


Lewis Corey, professor of political economy, Antioch 
College (Yellow Springs, Ohio), is on sabbatical leave 
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of absence preceding his retirement at the close of the 
present academic year. 


Recent Deaths 

Benjamin Palmer Caldwell, professor emeritus of 
physical chemistry, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
died, September 21, according to a report received 
from Tulane University by ScHOoOL AND SOCIETY, 
October 14. Dr. Caldwell, who was seventy-five years 
old at the time of his death, had served as instructor 
in chemistry (1895-97), assistant professor (1897- 
1907), associate professor (1907-13), and professor 
(1913-16), Tulane University; professor of chemistry 
(1916-19), Oglethorpe University (Ga.); and pro- 
fessor of analytical chemistry (1919-26) and pro- 
fessor of physical chemistry (1926-48), Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn. 


David Emrich Weglein, retired superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore, died, October 10, at the age of 
seventy-four years. Dr. Weglein had served Balti- 
more as instructor in education and head of the de- 
partment (1902-06), City College; principal (1906- 
20), West High School; and assistant superintendent 
of schools (1921-23), first assistant superintendent 
(1924-25), and superintendent (1925-46). Since his 
retirement he had held a post as public-service coun- 
selor to radio station WBAL. 


Elmer William Smith, professor emeritus of English 
literature, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), died, 
October 11, at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. Smith 
had served as assistant in English-(1891-—92), associate 
professor of English (1908-10), associate professor of 
English literature (1910-17), professor of public 
speaking (1910-17), and professor of English litera- 
ture and public speaking (1917-36), Colgate Univer- 
sity; teacher of English and history (1892-93), Pink- 
erton Academy (Derry, N. H.); and head of the de- 
partment of English (1893-1908), Colgate Academy. 


Edwin Hardin Sutherland, retired professor of so- 
ciology, Indiana University, died of a heart attack, 
October 11, at the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. 
Sutherland had served as professor of sociology 
(1913-16), William Jewell College (Liberty, Mo.) ; 
assistant professor of sociology (1919-25) and asso- 
ciate professor (1925-26), University of Illinois; pro- 
fessor of sociology (1926-29), the University of 
Minnesota; professor of sociology (1930-35), the 
University of Chicago; and at Indiana University 
as professor of sociology and head of the department 
(1935-49). 


Charles Louis Hinton, recently retired dean, School 
of Fine Arts, National Academy of Design (New 
York 28), died, October 12, at the age of eighty years. 
Mr. Hinton, well known as a painter and a sculptor, 
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had taught at the academy (1901-50) and had served 
as dean for a number of years prior to his retire- 
ment. 


Charles Gardner Rogers, professor emeritus of com- 
parative physiology, Oberlin (Ohio) College, died, 
October 12, at the age of seventy-five years. Dr. 
Rogers had served as instructor in physiology (1899- 
1902), assistant professor (1905-07), associate pro- 
fessor (1907-10), and professor (1910-13), Syracuse 
(N. Y.) University; and at Oberlin College as pro- 
fessor of zoology (1913-15) and professor of com- 
parative physiology (1915-41). 


ements ) LY. , 


2 
The Autobiography of Robert A. Millikan. Pp. xiv+311. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1950. $4.50. 
The story, rich in humor, of the life and experiences of the 
noted physicist, embodying in the last chapter a clear 
statement of his personal religious creed. 





BATTERSBY, W. J. De La Salle: Saint and Spiritual 

Writer. Pp. xx+207. Longmans, Green and Co., 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 1950. $3.00. 
With a Foreword by the Most Reverend Patrick O'’Boyle, 
Archbishop of Washington, this biography of St. John 
Baptist de La Salle traces the spiritual leader's impact 
upon the Brothers uf the Christian Schools. 


DIXON, A. IMRIE... Teachers Manual for Muzzey’s 
‘*A History of Our Country.’’ Pp. 56. Ginn and 
Company, Boston 17. 1950. 60 cents. 

Dr. Muzzey’s book was listed in this column, February 11, 
1950; the “Workbook” by Minnie Lloyd on October 7. 
* 


FERGUSON, JOHN M. Landmarks of Economic 
Thought. Pp. xvi+3820. Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York 11. 1950. $2.50. 

The second edition of a book (first printing, 1938), written 
by a man who has taught economics for more than a dec- 
ade, emphasizes important principles, yet presents only 
enough detail to illustrate them and to suggest a method 
of approach to the daily problems of commerce, industry, 
and finance. Well indexed ; extensive bibliography. 

e 


FREEMAN, WARREN S&S. (Editor-in-Chief). 1950-51 

Annotated List of Phonograph Records: Kindergarten 
—Grade 9. Pp. 33. Children’s Reading Service, 106 
Beekman Street, New York 7. 1950. 10 cents. 
The first edition of a catalogue, based on extensive research 
by Dr. Freeman, dean, College of Music, Boston University, 
that should prove helpful to teachers and parents in the 
selection of phonograph records for classroom use and for 
the child at home. 


FROST, WILLIAM (Editor). English Masterpieces: 
The Age of Chaucer. Vol. I. Pp. vii+338. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York 16. 1950. $7.85 for set of 7 
vols. 

This volume was inadvertently omitted from the descrip- 
tion of other numbers in this set published in ‘Recent 
Publications,’ SCHOOL AND Society, October 7. 


GLUECK, SHELDON, AND ELEANOR T. Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency. Pp. xv+399. The Common- 
wealth Fund, 41 East 57th Street, New York 22. 1950. 
$5.00. 

Report of research based on the matching of 500 persist- 
ently delinquent boys with 500 truly nondelinquent boys in 
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respect to ethnic derivation, age, 1Q, and residence in un- 
derprivileged areas. In a Foreword Erwin N. Griswold, 


dean, Harvard University Law School, writes: ‘The work 
they [the authors] have done has brought us knowledge of 


human conduct which has never before been available. 
" Well indexed. 


HIGHET, GILBERT. The Art of Teaching. Pp. 
xvii + 291+vii. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 1950. $3.50. 

A discussion of teaching as an art, whether in the school 
or by parents, covering the period from Socrates and Jesus 
to the 20th century. Well indexed. 

o 


High-School-College-Curriculum Articulation in Minne- 

sota. Pp. 63. Photo-offset. Bureau of Educational 
Research, College of Education, University of Minne- 
sota. 1950. 
The Committee on High School-College Relations of Min- 
nesota, organized in 1944 to act as a liaison agent between 
the parent organizations and to promote research in the 
field of college-high-school relations, was in charge of the 
study herein reported. 


* 

JEFFERY, GEORGE B. The Unity of Knowledge: 
Some Reflections on the Universities of Cambridge and 
London. Pp. 71. Cambridge University Press, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York 10. 1950. $1.00. 

The third Arthur Stanley Eddington Memorial Lecture, 
delivered on November 1, 1949. 
« 

JOHNSON, PHILIP G. ‘‘The Teaching of Science in 
Public High Schools,’’ Bulletin 1950, No. 9. Office 
of Education, FSA. Pp. viii+48. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 20 cents. 

« 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM H. E. Russia’s Educational 

Heritage. Pp. xvi+351. Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 1950. $5.00. 
A study of the major educational policies and programs 
during the last three centuries of Czarist Russia, discuss- 
ing the training of teachers and reflecting the broad edu- 
cational concepts of the era. 


JONES, VERNON. Character and Citizenship Educa- 

tion: A Syllabus for Use in Teacher Training. Pp. 
vii+149. National Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1950. $1.00. 
A study prepared by Dr. Jones, professor of educational 
psychology, Clark University, with the co-operation of a 
workshop conducted at the university under the sponsor- 
ship of the Palmer Foundation. 


KAHM, HAROLD S., AND MELVIN E. WAGNER. 
Basic Principles of American Business. Pp. v +344. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 
1950. $2.16. 

An elementary text presenting a picture of business as it 
functions in a competitive and free society. Each chapter 
is followed by questions, topics for discussion, recom- 
mended readings, and a vocabulary. Well indexed; glos- 
sary. 

o 

KELLEY, FRED J. ‘‘Toward Better College Teach- 
ing.’’ Bulletin 1950, No. 18, Office of Education, 
FSA. Pp. iv+71. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1950. 25 cents. 

The publication, issued in the interest of helping to meet 
the widespread demand for better college teaching, is based 
primarily upon returns from check lists concerning prac- 
tices in graduate schools preparing teachers and in under- 
graduate colleges. 

a 


LEAVITT, JOHN A., AND CARL O. HANSON. Per- 
sonal Finance. Pp. ix+374. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York 18. 1950. $3.50. 

A textbook for students who have had little or no previ- 
ous work in commerce or business administration. All 
discussions are presented from the point of view of the 
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reader in direct, nontechnical terminology. Each chapter 
followed by suggested problems; well indexed. 


« 

MAKARENKO, ANTON SEMJONOWITSCH. Vort 
rage tiber Kindererziehung. Pp. 80. Volk und Wissen 
Verlag, 36-51 Kurstrasse, Berlin C2. 1950. 

A translation into German by Alexander Béltz of a Rus 


| 
Sian text dealing with the education of children in t! 
family setting. 


Manuale di Educazione Popolare. Pp. xi+479. Istituto 
Poligrafico dello Stato, Rome. 1950. 
A guide for public schools and for special schools for 
adults. 
e 


NASH, LEONARD K. The Atomic-Molecular Theory. 
Harvard Case Histories in Experimental Science No. 4. 
Pp. v+115. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 1950. $1.35. 

A study of some of the pivotal stages in the development 
of modern atomic and molecular theory. 
« 


OGORODNIKOW, I. T., AND P. N. SCHIMBIRJEW. 
Lehrbuch der Pdadagogik. Pp. 430. Volk und Wissen 
Verlag, 36-51 Kurstrasse, Berlin C2. 1950. 

A Russian textbook, dealing with the theory, practice, and 
administration of education, translated into German for 
use in the Russian zone of Germany. 


SCHORLING, RALEIGH, AND G. MAX WINGO. Ele 
mentary-School Student Teaching. Lllustrated. Pp. 
xv+452. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 18. 
1950. $3.75. 

Intended as a guide to actual work in the classroom and 
a supplement to experience gained by the prospective 
teacher in working with children. Stress has been placed 
upon teaching as a profession. List of visual materials; 
index. 

e 


SEARS, JESSE B. The Nature of the Administrative 

Process: With Special Reference to Public School Ad 
ministration. Pp. xvi+623. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York 18. 1950. $5.00. 
A comprehensive study of the topic, with extensive bibli- 
ographies and index. The author applies the approach 
that has been used successfully in business and government 
and attempts to open the method of study to students of 
school administration. 


SIBLEY, KATHARINE. The Use and Practice of th 
Democratic Process Challenge Physical Education. Pp. 
18. Syracuse University Press, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
1950. 

The J. Richard Street Lecture, Delivered at the School of 
Education, Syracuse University, July 20, 1950. 


SMITH, PAUL E. ‘‘Teachers Abroad: Exchange Pro 
gram with the United Kingdom,’’ Bulletin 1950, No. 
10, Office of Education, FSA. Pp. iv+39, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 20 cents. 

& 


The South American Handbook—i1950. Pp. ix+766. 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52. 1950. $1.50. 

A source of information for the student, exporter, im- 
porter, traveler, researcher. Well indexed. 


* 

‘‘Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education.’’ 

Vocational Division Bulletin No. 242, Agricultural 

Series No. 59. Office of Education, FSA. Pp. iv +61. 

xovernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1950. 20 cents. 


An annotated bibliography of studies in agricultural edu- 
eation with cumulative, classified subject index. 


e 
TAYLOR, ROBERT LEWIS. Professor Fodorski. Pp. 
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950. Doubleday and Company, Inc., Garden City, N. 
Y. 1950. 2.75. 

4n amusing tale of a foreign professor who finds football 
an exciting and “beautiful” part of his experience in an 
American college. 


~ 
THURBER, JOHN NEWTON. Out of Work: A Guide 
through Unemployment in New York State. Exten- 
sion Bulletin No. 6. Pp. iv+36. New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 1950. Free to individuals; 
bulk orders or out-of-state orders, 10 cents a copy. 
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Requests for this bulletin should be sent to the distribution 
center of the school. Copies of the bulletin state the price 
as 10 cents; copies of publicity have it as 15 cents. 


True Faith and Allegiance: An Inquiry into Education 

for Human Brotherhood and Understanding. Pp. 100. 
National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1950. Free. 
Harold Benjamin, dean, College of Education, University 
of Maryland, has written this important book only in the 
sense that “he put the ideas here expressed into their final 
form and wording.” It is one,of the publications of the 
NEA’s Commission for the Defense of Democracy through 
Education. 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 














JUST PUBLISHED! 
The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 





LNIUANTEUUL 





WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the ‘‘Supreme Authority,’’ an 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries ; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
depending on style and binding. 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO,, Pub 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 





MUTUAL FUNDS 


For Teachers and other professional 
men and women 
We offer the advice and assistance of trained 
representatives in the planning of savings-invest- 
ments on the basis of the individual’s aims and 


needs. 
Confidential service 


Write to: Mutual Funds Representative 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


200 Berkley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, 


INC. 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, 

HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
i GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


Cincinnati. 


National Education Association 
Harvard University 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 


ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University 











Professional Texts of Exceptional Value 


Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques 150 


James S. Kinder, Professor 
of Education and Director 
of the PCW Film Service 
Pennsylvania College 
for Women 


This authoritative new book describes the available audio. 
visual materials and explains in detail how to use them. Full 
treatment is given to aural materials, and the presentation of 
television is entirely up to date. A great many actual photo- 
graphs demonstrate audio-visual techniques in the classroom. 


A Functional Curriculum for Youth 1950 


William B. Featherstone 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Rather than. being primarily a report of what others have 
thought and said, this well-organized new book represents a 
keenly evaluative study. Professor Featherstone develops an 
inclusive concept of curriculum design based on four functions: 
integration, supplementation, exploration, and _ specialization. 


Education in the Elementary School — second Edition 1950 


Hollis L. Caswell, Dean 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
A. Wellesley Foshay 
Asst. Prof. of Education 
Teachers College 


Columbia University 


This widely used text by Professor Caswell has been revised 
and reset in an attractive new format. It has been brought up 
to date in all particulars, including data, practices which 
have developed during the past decade, and bibliography. A 
new chapter on science and another on guidance were added. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


tJ 
Introduction to Education no moverN PRACTICES 1950 Copyrights 


Lester D. Crow, Chairman 
Department of Education 
Alice Crow, Assistant 
Professor of Education 
Brooklyn College 


To make possible an intelligent evaluation of our educational 
goals and procedures, this book presents an over-all view of 
education—its philosophy, function, and techniques. It is 
based on the authors’ wide experience with students at all levels. 


Educational Psychology i: 


Lester D. Crow, Chairman 
Department of Education 
Alice Crow, Assistant 
Professor of Education 
Brooklyn College 

















In this up-to-date text, stress is on the fundamental principles 
of learning that are basic to further specialized study in the 
field of education. The terminology is simple enough to be 
understood by students who have not had general psychology. 


American Book Company 








